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restore them to society as useful citizens. The desirable system of 
the future would include differentiated institutions and treatment 
for the widely varied classes of offenders; thoroughly trained and 
professionalized prison administrators; medical attention to amelio- 
rate all physical and psychic diseases ; an adequate industrial system 
to make possible trade instruction and decent remuneration; social 
re-education through the provision of a plan for democratic self- 
government; and a far more extensive and scientific utilization of 
the indeterminate sentence and parole. Mr. Tannenbaum's treat- 
ment of the psychological effects of Mr. Osborne's plan of inmate 
self-government is especially interesting and convincing. 

Perhaps the only important reservation which the reviewer would 
desire to make relates to Mr. Tannenbaum's general theory of crimi- 
nal causation. Like Mr. Osborne and his disciples in general, he 
seems to regard the criminal as almost entirely the product of an 
unfortunate social environment. While we do not as yet possess 
adequate evidence to allow final and dogmatic generalization upon 
this matter, all the actual scientific studies of criminal populations 
which have been undertaken have revealed the existence of a large 
number of convicts possessing a determinate record of insuperable 
congenital defects. Few believe that inmate self-government will 
do much for this class. Permanent segregation, sterilization and 
even painless elimination of hopeless types, must supplement " prison 
democracy " in the successful prison system which we may aspire to 
attain at some distant date in the future. 

Harry Elmer Barnes 
Clark University 

The Evolution of World Peace. Essays Arranged and Edited 
by F. S. Marvin. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1921. — 191 pp. 

"This book," says the preface, " contains the lectures, except that 
of Professor Gilbert Murray, delivered at the fourth of the ' Unity 
Schools ' held at Wocdbrooke in August, 1920. The course was ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the League of Nations Union and forms 
a sort of historical introduction to the League. It was felt by those 
who arranged it that a knowledge of those aspects of history which 
are treated here is indispensable if we are to have an enlightened 
public knowledge in support of the League." To a reader alive to 
the efficacious influences in modern society such discussions as those 
on " Alexander and Hellenism ", on " The Work of Rome ", on 
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" Innocent III and the Mediaeval Church ", even on " Grotius and 
International Law ", may seem of doubtful value for the purpose 
announced. On the whole, they record the failure of international- 
ism; they make a strong, if unsuspected, prima facie case for the 
ideals of Empire such as were not a little realized in the work of 
Rome. The unity they plead for, and that is inferred from their 
subject-matter, appears much more as a desideratum of sentiment 
than an achievement of will, and the relevancy of the subject-matter 
to the forces that are likely to make or break the League of Nations 
as a going concern is a thing still to seek. The inwardness of those 
forces, whereby the whole civilized world has come to an economic 
no less than an intellectual interdependence without precedent or 
parallel, is not even adumbrated by the distinguished scholars who 
give the historical lectures. It is not touched upon by Mr. Frederick 
Whelen, who summarized a year's record of the League of Nations. 
Alone Mr. H. G. Wells, under the rubric "An Apology for a World 
Utopia ", comes to grips with it, and comes to grips by way of an 
enlightening comparison of the United States of America with the 
divided States of Europe. 

The United States of America, Mr. Wells opines, constitutes a 
unique modern fact. Its growth, its unity, its uniformity, are due 
to the railroad and the telegraph. They came just in time to save 
American unity and to make of many peoples one single people on 
an unprecedented grand scale; they worked this unification natur- 
ally, unconsciously, without let or hindrance. In Europe they en- 
countered resistance. Linking the countries of Europe into concate- 
nated economic interdependencies, they came flat against social, 
political, linguistic and other boundaries. The scale of social life 
remained small, pre-industrial, while the scale of economic enter- 
prise grew apace. The difference in scale produced conflict in activ- 
ity. This conflict must be eliminated, the political and the economic 
scales must be made commensurate, as in America, if European 
civilization is to be saved alive. " Europe cannot go on; European 
civilization cannot go on, unless the net of boundaries which stran- 
gles her is dissolved away." Dissolving them away involves an 
enormous educational effort; Europeans must learn "to think of 
the civilized peoples of the world." Otherwise they perish by the 
sword. The educational effort must be concentrated on the teaching 
of a new history not only to Frenchmen, Germans, English, Irish 
and Japanese, but to Arabs and Indians and Chinese. The theme 
of this history must be the unity of mankind and its objective " this 
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common idea of the possibility of the World State ". An immense 
job? Yes. An impossible job? No. There are precedents for it 
in the spread of Christianity in Western Europe, and of Islam 
from Arabia to Spain in the West and Central Asia in the East. 
These two religions had only word of mouth to spread by; the 
idea of a World State has all the mighty engines of communication 
and propaganda which science and invention have prepared. It can 
be done ; it must be done if the world is to be saved from perdition. 
That his enthusiasm for his ideal propaganda should cause the 
author of the Outline of History completely to forget the r61e of 
the sword in the spread and maintenance of Christianity and Islam, 
and the sharp contrast between religious professions and social prac- 
tice in the countries endowed with these beneficent revelations of 
Providence, is not unnatural. Mr. Wells, when he isn't watching, 
reverts to confusions of thought about the nature of mind from 
which many of the perennial obstructions to conscious control con- 
tinue to derive. He thinks that the establishment of a language 
habit associated with expansive emotion is sufficient to establish an 
internationalist habit of life. Nothing could, in the light of history, 
of the very history Mr. Wells cites, be more absurd. The contra- 
diction between principles — principles are word-patterns — and prac- 
tice is intrinsic to the whole texture of the social life. An inter- 
national mind is not to be attained through a verbal formula but by 
the creation of habits of response in the daily life which will be 
conditioned by spatially remote elements like Chinese coolies or 
Russian peasants or Mexican peons or Australian sheep-men. Those 
men truly have an international mind who, when putting on a pair 
of rubbers, automatically, reflexly, have a sense not merely of rub- 
bers, but of the Tailroad which brought them and the factory which 
fabricated them, and the raw material from which they were fabri- 
cated and the ship which brought the raw material and the men 
who grew and prepared the raw material. The internationally- 
minded rubber-wearer will not only have a sense of these persons and 
things but he will have a feeling of dependence upon them and 
good-will toward them. He will respond to them, via his rubbers, 
as he responds to his family or fellow-workers via the exchange of 
goods and services which his life with them consists of. The pur- 
posive creation of habits of response so conditioned is undoubtedly 
possible. But its focus would need to be the detailed grubby busi- 
ness of living, not the aesthetic pseudo-business of talking, and it 
would have to begin in infancy. History is secondary to it, not 
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primary. Its attainment would involve a radical reform of the 
whole process of education itself. And there's the rub. Education 
constitutionally drags behind the event; it neither anticipates nor 
foresees; it merely reproduces. All the changes in the emphasis 
and perspective of history that, on the recommendation of Miss 
Eileen Power, the historian might make, he would be making still 
as an adjustment of history to an already going alteration in the 
effective habits of society itself. To render the individual conscious 
of these is not to teach him history, but to incorporate them into the 
conditions of his response to the stimuli of his daily life. It is a 
spatial and causal perspective of the present that he needs, not of 
the past. To supply him with this is the problem, and this problem 
is precisely what these benevolent discussions of the unsuccessful 
evolution of world peace do not solve. 

H. M. Kallen 
New York City 

Employers' Association in the United States. By Clarence E. 
Bonnet. N. Y., The Macmillan Company, 1922. — xi, 594 pp. 

Health Service in Industry. By W. IRVING Clark, Jr. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. — ix, 168 pp. 

Government and Industry. By C Delisle BURNS. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1921. — 315 pp. 

Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Administration. 
Edited by C. L. Hitchcock. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1922.— 128 pp. 

Management, A Study of Industrial Organization. By John 
Lee. London, Sir Isaac Pitman's Sons, Ltd., 1921. — vii, 125 pp. 

Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency. By H. M. Vernon. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921.— viii, 264 pp. 

Practical Psychology for Business Executives. Compiled by 
Lionel D. Edie. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1922. — xxvi, 
392 pp. 

Books which bear helpfully on aspects of the industrial relations 
problem continue to be published in response to the demand of stu- 
dents and practitioners for specialized studies which subordinate 
theory to methods and principles to practice. Professor Bonnet has 
undertaken to fill one conspicuous gap in industrial literature, al- 
though Mr. Naylor's book on Trade Associations was also recently 



